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(i) 


FOREWORD 


An  ever-present  task  in  education  is  the  preparation  of 
course  outlines  and  the  publication  of  other  curriculum  materials  for 
the  guidance  of  the  classroom  teacher.     In  preparing  course  outlines 
some  degree  of  uniformity  in  point  of  view  and  style  should  exist. 
Such  outlines  will  differ  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  each  parti- 
cular course  but  they  should  conform  to  the  same  basic  principles  of 
curriculum  construction.     This  special  curriculum  bulletin  has  there- 
fore been  written  with  the  belief  that  it  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide 
to  all  persons  actively  engaged  in  curriculum  building. 

While   course  outlines  are  put  together  by  committees  of 
teachers  and  educators  working  together  outside  the  classroom,   a  sound 
program  of  studies  is  made  in  the  classroom.     It  will  grow  in  the 
school  system  only  to  the  extent  to  which  everyone  participates,  at 
least  to  the  degree  of  thinking  the  problem  through.     In  this  important 
phase  of  education  we  must  fully  appreciate  that  (a)    curriculum 
revision   is  a  continuous  and  never-ending  process;      (b)   there  must  be 
wide  participation   in   curriculum  building  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  and 
effective  program  of  studies;      (c)   all  curriculum  workers  must  be  well 
aware  of  certain  broad  trends  in  education  which  are  evident  during  any 
particular  period  of  time;  and  (d)   in  the  actual  work  of  selecting 
content  and  organizing  materials  for  course  outlines  we  must  base  our 
thinking  and  work  on  sound  and  established  criteria. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  isolate  and  point  up  the 
functional  objectives  of  secondary  education  in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 
The  foundation  is   laid  by  defining  our  purposes  in  education  and  dis- 
cussing the  nature  and  needs  of  the  adolescent  and  the  salient  charac- 
teristics of  our  democratic  social  order.     Having  shown  how  the  objec- 
tives are  derived,   we  next  attempt  to  point  out  and  enlarge  upon  the 
implications  that  these  objectives  have  to  the  teacher,  the  curriculum 
builder,   and  the  administrator. 

The  topics  preceding  the  Functional  Objectives  in  Chapter  III 
are  dealt  with  rather  briefly,   since  Bulletin  1  deals  with  these  basic 
topics   in  a  more   comprehensive  manner.     For  further  understanding  with 
respect  to  these  topics  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bulletin  1    THE 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  GENERAL  PURPOSES  AND  BASIC  FACTORS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

"When  we  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  a  school  we  refer  to  the 
purposes  that  give  direction  to  the  activities  which  it  sponsors,  to 
the  beliefs  which  the  teaching  staff  holds  concerning  the  development 
of  human  personality,  to  its  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  good  life 
in  our  society.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  can  readily  see  that  some 
schools,  like  individuals,  may  possess  a  hodgepodge  of  conflicting, 
confused  values  that  lead  consciously  in  no  particular  direction. 
Others  may  be  very  certain  of  the  goals  toward  which  they  are  moving, 
even  though  such  goals  might  not  be  accepted  as  valid  by  many  educators, 
Still  others  may  be  found  that  are  consciously  setting  goals  that  are 
consistent  with  our  democratic  tradition."  1 

"The  curriculum  for  Alberta  Schools  should  be  founded  upon 
principles  that  are  compatible  with  the  ideals  of  Christianity  and 
democracy." ia 

The  fundamental  purposes  of  secondary  education  are  concerned 
with  the  three  major  factors  of  the  educative  process  -  the  adolescent, 
the  culture  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  natural  environment  which  in 
degree  must  influence  and  direct  his  activities. 

When  these  basic  factors  are  examined  with  a  view  to  their 
significance  in  the  educative  process  they  may  be  restated  as  the  three 
general  purposes  of  secondary  education  in  Alberta: 

(a)  the  fullest  realization  of  the  youth' s 
personal  potentialities; 

(b)  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our 
democratic  social  order; 

(c)  the  understanding,  utilization  and  im- 
provement of  the  physical  environment. 

Only  when  curriculum  makers  consider  all  three  purposes  can 
they  hope  to  devise  a  program  of  studies  adequate  to  the  educational 
needs  of  Alberta  youth. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  three  factors  in  the  educative 
process  follows.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  the  reader  refer  to 
Bulletin  1,  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION,  and  also  to  the  special 
references  that  are  listed  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  general  biblio- 
graphy at  the  end  of  the  booklet. 
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A.   THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ALBERTA  YOUTH 

"Traditionally,  the  curriculum  maker  tended  to  stress  the 
facts,  understandings,  and  skills  needed  in  adult  life,  and  was  con- 
cerned with  adolescent  development  largely  to  the  extent  of  finding 
out  what  the  student  was  capable  of  learning  at  a  given  level.   Only 
recently  have  curriculum-making  groups  sought  to  discover  the  needs, 
problems,  and  interests  of  young  people  and  to  utilize  them  directly 
in  determining  suitable  curriculum  materials.   The  new  conception  of 
the  individual  as  a  dynamic  whole,  and  of  learning  as  an  active  pro- 
cess involving  continuous  interaction  with  the  environment  has  made 
it  imperative  to  give  the  study  of  adolescence  a  significant  place  in 
curriculum  development."  a. 


Trends  in  Adolescent  Development 

Adolescence  extends,  roughly,  from  twelve  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age  for  girls  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age 
for  boys. 

1.        Physical  Development. 

Teachers  and  curriculum  workers  should  understand  adoles- 
cent development  in  order  to  recognize  adolescent  needs  more  clearly. 
With  respect  to  physical  development  one  should  make  a  study  of  the 
rate  of  development  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls  and  be  fully  aware 
of  the  differences  of  rate  between  the  two  sexes.   Good  references, 
written  by  authorities  in  the  field,  will  indicate  such  trends  with 
respect  to  (a)  growth  in  height  and  weight,  (b)  strength  (c)  skeletal 
and  bodily  growth,  (d)  movement  and  skill,  (e)  circulatory,  respira- 
tory, digestive,  and  nervous  systems,  and  (f)  glandular  system. 


2.        Emotional  Development. 

Emotional  development  is  the  result  of  maturation  and 
learning.   A  full  treatment  of  the  growth  of  the  emotions  from  the 
undifferentiated  responses  at  birth  to  the  more  clearly  defined 
emotional  patterns  of  adolescence  has  no  place  in  a  small  handbook 
of  this  nature.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  manifestations  of  three 
of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  emotions  of  adolescence, 
(a)   Anger:   In  adolescence  the  causes  of  anger  outbursts  tend  to  be 
social  in  nature,  though  this  is  more  true  in  girls  than  in  boys. 
Vocal  manifestation  has  largely  displaced  violence  as  a  mode  of  reac- 
tion, and  the  duration  of  the  emotion  tends  to  increase,   (b)   Fear: 
Adolescent  fears  tend  to  be  of  social  situations  and  problems.   In 
youth  boys  and  girls  feel  anxiety  over  their  competence  to  take  their 
place  in  society.  The  reaction  frequently  is  avoidance  of  situations 
inducing  the  anxiety,   (c)   Love:   In  the  pre-adolescence  period 
affection  for  chums  is  prominent.   With  adolescence  an  interest  in 
members  of  the  opposite  sex  is  normal,  with  the  girls,  because  of 
greater  physical  maturity,  tending  to  fixate  on  older  boys.   Constant 
falling  in  and  out  of  love  is  normal  during  early  and  middle  adoles- 
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cence.  This  variety  of  short  attachment  is  valuable  in  teaching  the 
youth  the  kind  of  person  of  the  opposite  sex  he  or  she  really  likes. 
Toward  the  end  of  adolescence  there  should  be  a  narrowing  of  the 
range  and  a  lengthening  of  the  period  of  attraction  until  a  final 
decision  as  to  a  mate  is  made. 


3 .        Social  Development 

During  the  adolescent  years  the  processes  of  social  develop 
ment  and  adjustment  continue  with  a  heightened  tempo.   As  the  adoles- 
cent becomes  conscious  in  increasing  degree  of  social  pressures  and 
relationships,  there  appears  the  characteristic  conformity  of  the 
period  which  manifests  itself  in  the  use  of  a  common  slang,  similar 
clothing,  activities,  studies  and  amusements. 

(a)  Spontaneous  Social  Life:   The  'crowd',  a  small  group  of 
from  six  to  twelve  persons  is  characteristic  of  early  adolescence. 
This  group  engages  in  a  haphazard,  unstructured  social  life  which 
revolves  around  home,  drug  stores,  and  school,  and  which  provides 
exploratory  experience  in  social  and  heterosexual  relationships  and 
opportunities  to  develop  social  skills,  conversational  powers  and 
ability  to  entertain  one  another.   Girls  are  believed  to  pass  through 
a  state  of  exaggerated  response  to  stimuli,  moods  of  despair,  gig- 
gling, overenthusiasms,  coupled  with  exaggerated  concern  over  appear- 
ance. At  about  fifteen  they  become  noisy  and  boyish  in  their  affec- 
tations in  clothing  and  activity.  By  sixteen  girls  have  begun  to 
accept  adult  feminine  patterns  of  behavior.  Boys  tend  to  pass  through 
a  less  elaborate  metamorphosis.   The  twelve-year  old  likes  games, 
admires  daring  and  seems  to  affect  carelessness  and  lack  of  neatness , 
together  with  a  more  or  less  overt  defiance  of  authority  as  childish. 

(b)  Gradual  Emancipation  from  Parental  Authority:  During  adoles- 
cence children  must  increase  their  degree  of  self-direction  and  control, 
and  gradually  withdraw  from  parental  supervision.   They  should  be  given 
more  freedom  in  choosing  friends  and  activities,  more  freedom  in  spend- 
ing money,  and  more  freedom  in  choice  of  clothing.   They  still  require 
the  sense  of  security  a  good  home  gives,  together  with  the  feeling  of 
increasing  self-direction  and  autonomy  their  development  necessitates. 
Parents  should  relinquish  the  parent-daughter,  parent- son  relationship 
in  favor  of  that  suited  to  an  older  friend  with  a  younger  friend.  This 
must  come  gradually  and  at  the  parent's  volition. 


U .        Moral  Development 

Most  young  people  seem  to  be  eager  to  respond  to  moral  values. 
As  they  grow  from  early  to  late  adolescence  their  interest  in  moral 
questions  expands.   Although  some  of  them  revolt  against  the  dogmas  of 
the  church  and  the  commandments  of  their  elders,  many  of  them  develop 
a  high  idealism  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  society,  and  frequently 
identify  themselves  with  oppressed  groups,  or  attach  themselves  to 
worthy  causes.   In  general,  "Late  adolescence  is  a  period  when  many 
young  people  are  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  life,  of 
finding  out  and  crystallizing  the  basic  assumptions  which  underlie 
their  codes  of  ethics  and  are  their  basis  of  faith. "3 


3-  Prescott,  D.A.  -  EMOTION  AND  THE  EDUCATIVE  PROCESS 
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5-  Intellectual  Development 

(a)  Mental  Growth:   In  youth  this  growth  is  generally  gra- 
dual and  uniform,  tending  to  be  more  rapid  and  in  greater  increments 
in  the  more  gifted,  and  vice  versa. 

(b)  Memory:   Increased  emphasis  is  placed  on  meaning  and 
less  on  memorizing  by  rote. 

(c)  Growth  in  Interests:  Research  on  this  subject  con- 
cludes that  interests  continue  to  form  during  adolescence,  reaching  a 
fair  degree  of  firmness  by  eighteen  years  of  age.   Adolescent  interests 
are  affected  by  movies,  radio,  'comics',  and  reading  matter,  as  well 

as  by  experience.  Early  adolescent  boys  prefer  group  games,  but  change 
to  individual  participation  in  sports  or  watching  sports  toward  later 
adolescence.  The  girls  follow  a  somewhat  similar  pattern,  the  activi- 
ties of  later  adolescence  becoming  predominantly  social  with  emphasis 
on  parties  and  dances.   Girls'  reading  interests  progress  more  rapidly 
through  the  adventure  stage  to  more  mature  adult  fiction  than  is  the 
case  in  boys.  Boys  disclose  more  interest  in  activities  and  readings 
related  to  vocations  than  do  girls,  particularly  in  later  adolescence, 
though  in  earlier  adolescence  their  interests  lie  in  feats  of  daring 
and  adventure. 


6.        Personality 

Adolescents  need  a  sense  of  security  together  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  opportunity  for  steady  growth  in  self -direction.   Adoles 
cent  conflicts  may  develop  from  either  too  much  supervision  and  sub- 
sequent lack  of  the  opportunity  for  increasing  independence  of  action, 
or  from  too  much  freedom  for  which  the  youth  finds  himself  unprepared. 
The  school  as  well  as  the  home  has  a  heavy  responsibility  in  insuring 
responsible  and  intelligent  maturation  throughout  adolescence. 
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B.   THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OUR  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIAL  '  uT. 

"The  nature  of  the  society  and  the  values  held  by  society 
determine  to  a  great  extent  the  character  of  the  needs  that  are 
social  in  their  origin.  We  cannot  determine  needs  from  a  study  of 
society  and  adolescents  as  they  are  but  must  take  into  consideration 
the  values  we  hold  to  be  most  worthwhile.   The  individual  needs 
growth  and  development,  but  the  direction  of  that  growth  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  ideals  of  the  culture. "f 

We  believe  that  our  culture  makes  certain  social  demands 
that  have  a  definite  impact  on  modern  curricula.   The  preservation 
of  our  democratic  social  order  is  basic  to  our  educational  objec- 
tives. That  is  to  say,  the  social  demands  of  our  culture  and  the 
adolescent  needs  largely  determine  our  general  objectives.   It  is 
well,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  familiar  with  the  characteristics 
of  our  democratic  social  order.   The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
relevant  material  in  Bulletin  1: 

a.  What  are  the  major  trends  in  our  present  economy? 

1.  Although  the  general  pattern  in  the  business  world  is 
based  on  what  is  called  "free  enterprise",  there  are 
the  modifying  influences  of  "big  business",  coopera- 
tive movements,  and  political  groups  that  advocate  a 
"planned  economy". 

2.  The  present  organization  of  society  over-emphasizes 
business  activities  and  under- emphasizes  cultural 
activities. 

3«   Competition  remains  the  basis  upon  which  most  indivi- 
duals seek  to  build  success. 

U>      A  few  individuals,  through  large  business  or  financial 
corporations,  exercise  tremendous  power. 

5«   People  are  able  to  move  about  from  place  to  place  more 
easily  than  ever  before  and  are  able  to  move  up  the 
"social  ladder"  more  easily. 

6.  City  populations  are  increasing  and  rural  populations 
decreasing. 

7.  Young  men  and  women  -  between  25  and  .40  -  are  given 
preference  in  most  jobs. 

8.  Most  people  seem  to  value  money  more  than  anything  else- 

9«   There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  controls  exer- 
cised by  governments  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  civil  servants. 

10,  A  large  share  of  productive  effort  is  drained  away  by 
non-productive  burdens. 
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11.  Modern  communication   can  reach  almost  any  group  of  people 
in  the  world  very  quickly. 

12.  There   is  a  great  lag  between  our  technological  and   social- 
cultural  institutions. 


b.  What  are   the  characteristics  of  a  democratic   society? 

1.  It  has  a  high  respect  for  the  worth  of  the  individual. 

2.  It  believes  that  normal  men  and  women  are  capable  of 
governing  themselves. 

3«      It  relies  on  an  appeal  to  reason. 

4-.      It  expects  every  citizen  to  perform  his  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. 

5«      It   expects  every  citizen  to  place  the  welfare  of  his 

community,   his  province,  his  country  and  the  world,   ahead  of 
his  personal  gain. 

6.  It  defends  the  civil  liberties  of  men  -  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,   freedom  of  a  job,  freedom  to  vote 
effectively,   freedom  to  hold  personal  property,   impartial 
justice  and  trial  by  jury,  free  access  to  information- 

7.  It  believes  that  it  can  solve  its  problems  and  that  in  the 
democratic  form  of  society  lies  the  best  hope  of  mankind. 

c .  What  are   the  trad i t ional  values  of  a  democratic  society? 

It  is   the  duty  of  the  practical  classroom  teacher  to  help  the 
students  develop  strong  characters.     They  must  acquire  strong  and  abiding 
loyalties  to   those  values  to  which  the  democratic  society  subscribes. 
Some  of  these  are: 

1.  Co-operation  and  social  concern. 

2.  Honesty  and  integrity. 

3-  Regard  for  accurate  and  complete  information. 

k>  Harmonious  home  and  family  relationships. 

5-  Industriousness. 

6.  Appreciation  of  beauty. 

7.  Spirituality. 

Interaction 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  democratic  process  is  the 
emphasis  upon  cooperative  social  action.  In  a  literal  sense,  cooperation 
means  working  together.  In  such  social  action  there  is  always  interaction 
of  the  individual  with  his  social  environment.   In  a  democratic  inter- 
action the  purposes  to  be  realized  are  set  by  the  group  after  inquiry  into 
the  needs  of  the  individuals  who  comprise  it. 
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For  a  more  complete  understanding  of  individual  needs  and  the 
most  effective   classroom  procedures  to  meet  these  needs,  an  extensive 
study  should  be  made  of  democratic  interaction  and  group  dynamics. 


C.      THE  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Every  hour  of  human  life  is  directly  dependent  upon  a  favor- 
able physical  environment.     Whoever  seeks  to  interpret  or  improve  the 
school  program  in  the  secondary  grades  must  have  some  appreciation  of 
the   importance  which  this  physical  environment  properly  assumes  in 
educative  experiences.     In  its  broadest  sense  physical  environment 
includes  the  entire  material  world  as  it  influences  daily  life.     The 
impact  of  physical  environment  on  life,   growth,   and  education  is  perhaps 
not  frequently  nor  fully  recognised.     A  summary  of  physical  factors 
would  include  the  school  plant  itself,   the  physical  aspects  of  the 
home  and  community,   the  geography,   climate,  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
region,    the  mechanization  of  national  industries,   and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  area,   the  nation  and/or  the  world  in  all  the  ways  that 
affect  standards  of  living  or  the  nature  of  employment.     The  inclusion 
of  all  the  physical  sciences  on  the  high  school  curriculum  can  presum- 
ably be  justified  primarily  as  an  effort  toward  the  understanding  of 
the  physical  environment.     Social  studies,   art,   literature  and  health 
find  a  realistic  basis  in  the  influence  of  our  natural  environment 
upon  life,   past  and  present.     The  whole  guidance  program  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  range  and  variety  of  human  activity  which  the  resources 
of  mountain,   parkland  and  prairie  have  made  possible.     Proper  under- 
standing and  utilization  of  our  physical  environment  in  the  educative 
process  are   suggested  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  our  secondary 
school  program. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  INDIVIDU AL 

"By  their  very  nature,  needs  must  always  be  both  personal  and 
social  and  are  best  defined  as  individual  wants  and  desires  plus  lacks  and 
inadequacies  which  are   expressed  in  the  interaction  of  the  individual  with 
the   social  environment  of  which  he  is  a  part.     Thus,    'the  need  of  the  stu- 
dent  to  use  his  leisure  time  wisely1    refers  to  a  desire  or  want  (a  tension 
which  is   personal) ,    and  the  demands  or  requirements  of  society  (which  are 
social) ,    and  the   two  are  necessarily  interrelated.     Moreover,   each  indivi- 
dual' s  needs  are  unique,   for  he  reacts  to  his  environment  in  terms  of  his 
own  particular  pattern  of  motives,   training,  and  background.     For  one,   the 
need    'to  use  his  leisure  time  wisely',  may  be  the  need  for  an  adequate 
balance  between  rest  and  activity;   for  another,   it  may  be  the  need  to  gain 
status  with  his  peers  or  to  feel  that  he  is  an  accepted  and  valued  member 
of  a  group;   for  still  a  third,   it  may  be  the  need  for  success  or  achieve- 
ment  so   that  he  may  develop  self-esteem.     These  personal  drives  may  be 
satisfied  in  ways  which  meet  with  social  approval  or  they  may  be  expressed 
in  undesirable  and  antisocial  activities.     The  means  which  a  young  person 
uses  to   satisfy  his  need  for  recreation,  whether  it  be  desirable  or  unde- 
sirable,   is  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  social  environment.     American  young 
people  find  ways  of   spending  their  leisure  tine  which  do  not  appeal  to  the 
Chinese;    adolescents   in  the  city  have  recreational  needs  and  opportunities 
which  differ  from  those  of  adolescents  growing  up  in  rural  communities; 
adolescents  in  one   section  of  the  city  have  cultural  patterns  which  differ 
from  those  in  another.      It  is  the  task  of  the  school  to  guide  students  to  overcome 
their  lacks  and  inadequacies,   to  develop  their  social  competence,   and  to 
direct  their  energies   so  that  they  will  meet  their  needs  in  a  manner  soci- 
ally desirable  in   terms  of  the  cultural  pattern  of  the  community,  "j 

The  educational  needs  of  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high  school  age  are, 
on   the  whole,    common  to  all.     Therefore  the  curriculum  for  these  three  years 
is,    in   its  broad  outlines,   the  same  for  all  students,    though  with  ample 
opportunity  within  each  class  for  the  teacher  to  take  account  of  individual 
differences.      In   the  later  years  of  adolescence  (senior  high  school  age) 
some  of   the  important  interests  of  individual  students  diverge.     Most 
evident  are  the  differences  in  occupational,   intellectual  and  recreational 
interests.     For  this  reason,   chiefly,   the  curriculum  of  the  senior  high 
school   is  diversified   to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  attendance.     It 
is  expected  that  each  student,  aided  by  his  counsellor  and  teachers,  will 
follow  an  educational  program  consistent  with  his  purposes  and  capacity. 
In  other  aspects,   however,  educational  needs  continue  to  be  predominantly 
common  to  all  youth. 

There  is  no  dearth  in  modern  educational  literature  of  state- 
ments on  adolescent  needs.     The  different  ways  in  which  such  statements  are 
given  make  for  change  of  emphases  but  include  approximately  the  same  needs. 
The  following  list,    formulated  by  a  prominent  curriculum  committee,   is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best: 

"1.    All  youth  need  to  develop  saleable  skills  and  those  under- 
standings and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker  an  intelligent 
and  productive  participant  in  economic  life.     To  this  end, 
most  youth  need  supervised  work  experience  as  well  as 
education   in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  their  occupations. 
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2.  All  youth  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and 
physical  fitness. 

3.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizen  of  a  democratic  society,  and  to  be  diligent  and 
competent  in  the  performance  of  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  citizens  of  the  state  and  nation. 

4.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  family 
for  the  individual  and  society  and  the  conditions  conducive 
to  successful  family  life. 

5.  All  youth  need  to  know  how  to  purchase  and  use  goods  and 
services  intelligently,  understanding  both  the  values  re- 
ceived by  the  consumer  and  the  economic  consequences  of 
their  acts. 

6.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  methods  of  science,  the 
influence  of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific 
facts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man. 

7.  All  youth  need  opportunities  to  develop  their  capacities  to 
appreciate  beauty  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature. 

8.  All  youth  need  to  be  able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and 
to  budget  it  wisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield  satis  - 
factions  to  the  individual  with  those  that  are  socially 
useful. 

9«  All  youth  need  to  develop  respect  for  other  persons;  to 
grow  in  their  insight  into  ethical  values  and  principles, 
and  to  be  able  to  live  and  work  cooperatively  with  others. 

10.  All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  think  rationally, 
to  express  their  thoughts  clearly,  and  to  read  and  listen 
with  understanding. "a. 


Classification  of  the  Needs  of  Adolescents 

Most  prominent  curriculum  committees  have  succeeded  in 
classifying  the  needs  of  adolescents  into  three  or  four  categories. 
There  are  certain  advantages  in  working  with  a  small  number  of  general 
needs  when  planning  curricula.  Upon  examination  of  the  needs  we  have 
listed,  it  is  apparent  that  most  of  them  refer  to  personal  growth,  for 
example,  Nos.  2,    6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  Needs  3  and  4.  could  be  classified 
as  civic  competence,  while  Needs  1  and  U   could  be  classified  as  prepa- 
ration for  one's  life  work  and  family  living,  respectively. 
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CHAPTER  III 

FUNCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ALBERTA  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

"Clearly  defined  goals  give  direction  for  the  school's  work 
with  students.   The  development  of  the  individual  must  take  into  ac- 
count both  his  present  needs  arising  from  problems  of  adaptation  to 
his  environment,  and  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  development  of 
the  social  environment.  These  factors  are  not  to  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  one  another,  but  as  closely  interrelated  forces  in  a 
state  of  dynamic  equilibrium.  In  a  democracy,  policies  and  ideals 
are  subject  to  examination,  criticism,  and  redefinition  at  all  times. 
The  same  policy  holds  true  for  a  school  staff's  fundamental  purposes. 
Objectives,  once  stated,  must  be  subjected  to  critical  examination 
and  redefinition.   The  process  is  continuous.  Teachers  must  be  serious 
students  of  adolescents,  of  the  values  of  democracy,  and  of  their 
community." x 

Previously  we  have  enumerated  the  three  basic  factors  of  the 
educative  process,  and  devoted  some  space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  needs  of  our  high  school  youth,  the  distinctive  features 
of  modern  society,  and  the  importance  of  the  physical  environment  in 
secondary  education.  Our  three  factors  of  the  educative  process  viewed 
as  general  purposes  of  secondary  education  were  restated  as  follows: 

(a)  the  fullest  realization  of  personal  potentialities; 

(b)  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  democratic 
social  order; 

(c)"  the  understanding,  utilization  and  improvement  of 
the  physical  environment. 

We  must  now  consider  the  avenues  or  means  whereby  Alberta 
students  may  be  offered  socially  approved  direction  toward  these  goals. 
Such  avenues  of  pupil  growth  are,  however,  the  three  general  purposes 
given  above,  enlarged  and  set  forth  in  such  terms  as  may  enable  them 
to  function  as  clearly  discernible  goals  of  -  secondary  education.  They 
are  therefore  called  the  Functional  Objectives  of  Secondary  Education 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  general  statement  of  purposes  in 
Chapter  II.   In  these,  emphasis  is  placed  only  on  their  functional 
significance  in  directing  the  educative  process.  They  are  four  in 
number: 

1.  Personal  development 

2.  Growth  in  family  living 

3.  Growth  toward  competence  in  citizenship 
U'     Occupational  preparation. 

The   comprehensiveness  of  these  objectives  is  better  realized 
when  they  are  expanded  to  permit  closer  examination. 
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1.  Personal  Development 

The  prime  aim  of  the  school  is  to  assist  each  Alberta  youth 
in  his  growth  toward  maximum  self-realization.      The  following  definite 
goals  are  included  under  this  heading. 

i.      Health  and  physical  fitness, 
ii.     Mental  health, 
iii.      Intellectual  achievement: 

a.  ability  to  think  rationally,   to  express  thought  clearly 
and  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding; 

b.  a  broad  understanding  of  the  methods  of  science,    its 
major  finding?     and  its  influence  on  human  affairs; 

c.  a  broad  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mathematics  and  their  importance  in  daily  living;   a 
mastery  of  mathematical  skills  necessary  for  vocational 
competence; 

d.  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  cultural  heritage. 

iv.     The  development  of  suitable  recreational  and  leisure-time 

activities, 
v.     The  development  of  character  manifested  in  sound  habits  of 

behavior  in  social  relationships, 
vi,      The  development  of  a  pattern  of  values,   attitudes,   and  ethical 

ideals  which  generalise  and  furnish  .justification  for  good 

habits  and  culminate  in  a  philosophy  of  life  which  recognizes 

the   importance  of  religion. 


2.  Growth  in  Family  Living 

Each  Alberta  youth  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  unique  and  in- 
dispensable place  in  society  played  by  the  home  and  family  and  especially 
the   influence  of  the  family  unit  upon  right  thinking  in  connection  with 
morals,    institutions,  and  the  current  issues  of  democratic  living.     The 
school  should  assist  him  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of: 

i.     The  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the  members  of  the 
family  group; 
ii.     The  home  as  a  democratic  institution; 
iii.     The  conditions  essential  to  successful  family  life; 
iv.      The  opportunities  for  enjoyment  at  home; 

v.     The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  parents; 
vi.      The  relationship  of  the  family  to  its  neighbors  and  the 
community. 


3.  Growth  Toward  Competence  in  Citizenship 

Each  Alberta  youth  must  be  brought  gradually  to  a  realization 
of  his  position  and  responsibilities  in  the  school,   community,   province, 
nation,   and  finally  in  the  community  of  nations.     The  school  should 
guide  him  in: 
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i.  Acquiring  insight  into  the  historical  background  of 
contemporary  society; 
ii.  Developing  competence  in  meeting,  and  attempting  to  solve, 
public  problems  and  issues  which  citizens  are  required  to 
encounter  and  on  which  they  must  take  action; 
iii.  Developing  competence  in  political  action  at  the  school, 
community,  national,  and  world  levels; 
iv.  Developing  consumer  competence; 
v.  Developing  democratic  attitudes  and  behavior  in  all 
social  situations; 
vi.  Establishing  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 

acquiring  an  appreciation  of  his  community,  the  province 
and  the  nation. 


A-  Occupational  Preparation 

The  school  must  help  each  Alberta  youth  to  develop  those  under- 
standings and  attitudes  that  will  make  him  an  intelligent  and  productive 
participant   in  economic  life?  and  assist  him  to  develop  saleable 
skills,  or  prepare  him  for  post-school  vocational  training.  The  youth 
should: 

i.  Become  familiar  with  the  range  of  vocational  opportunities 
open  to  him; 
ii.  Learn  how  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  school  and  extra- 
school  guidance  services; 
iii.  Achieve  an  acceptance  of  his  own  capacities  as  indicated 

by  professional  analysis  of  interests,  socio-economic  status, 
aptitudes,  personality,  and  native  intelligence. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LEARNING 

The   curriculum  must  be  based  on  sound  principles  of  learning  a 
For  a  full  discussion  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bulletin  1,  but 
for  convenience  a   summary  of  this  discussion  is  given  below. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  actual  inward  process  of  learning  is 
still  uncertain  and  is  the  subject  of  much  controversy.     Three  theories 
are  most  widely  accepted. 

(1)  The  Bond   theory,   sometimes  called  the  S-R  theory  or  the 
Connectionist  theory,   is  quite  mechanical  in  its  explanation. 
It  relies  upon  stimulations  from  the  sense  organs  transferred 
to  the  brain  where  they  make  contact  with  nerves  creating 
certain  responses.     Through  practice  the  "pathway"  or  connec- 
tion becomes  stronger  and  stronger.      In  consequence,    it  empha- 
sizes drill  and  testing,  and  breaking  down  of  subject  matter 
into   elements  or  parts. 

(2)  The   theory  of  conditioning  emphasizes  the  functional  relation- 
ship between  sensory  perception  and  consequent  behavior. 
Conditioning  contends  that  we  learn  whatever  we  do,   whether 

it  be  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong.     The   association  between 
any  given   stimulus  and  the  resultant  behavior  will  tend  to 
persist.      Consequently  only  stimuli  which  evoke  desirable 
behavior  should  be  presented.     Associations  can  be  established 
only  by  overt  activity,   and  once  established  tend  to  become 
habitual. 

(3)  The  Gestalt  theory  relies  on  the  power  of  insight  or  reasoned 
relationships.     It  insists  upon  some  type  of  patterning  in  all 
learning.      What  makes  most  sense  is  most  easily  learned.      It 
emphasizes  motivation  and  pupil  interest.     The  Gestalt  teacher 
always   seeks  to  teach  by  whole  rather  than  by  part  and  to 
present   clear  over-all  mental  pictures. 

The  practical  classroom  teacher  may  not  necessarily  subscribe 
exclusively  to  any  one  theory.      He  is  more  likely  to  seize  on  whatever 
seems  most  valuable   in  each.     Familiarity  with  the  areas  of  common  agree 
ment  should  foster  the  improvement  of  learning  situations.     They  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  entire  learning  process  is  highly  complex,  and  involves 
the  arrangement  of  material  to  be  learned  into  some  pattern 
of  design   that  is  meaningful  to  the  learner. 

(2)  Learning  must  be  explained  in  terms  of  relationship  between 
events    ( including  physical  and  mental  activities)   rather  than 
in  terms  of  independent,   isolated  phenomena. 

(3)  Motivation,   or  the  desire  to  learn,   is  essential  for  every 
successful  learning  situation. 
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(4.)   Good  motivation  includes  setting  up  some  goal,  while  learning 
consists  of  regulating  and  directing  one's  behavior  in  a 
manner  that  will  enable  one  to  achieve  that  goal. 

(5)  Most  learning  includes  some  intermediate  activity,  intellec- 
tual or  physical  or  both,  between  the  initiation  of  a  purpose 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  goal.  This  intermediate  action 
might  better  be  called  "approximation  and  correction"  rather 
than  "trial-and-error". 

(6)  Any  learned  response  may  be  modified  according  to  the  conse- 
quences that  follow  it. 

(7)  For  economy  of  time  and  effort  practice  must  involve  more 
than  mere  repetition  and  monotonous  drill. 

(8)  Learning  is  essentially  complete  when  fundamental  relation- 
ships are  clearly  perceived  and  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  are  mastered. 

(9)  Transfer  of  training  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  degree  in 
which  situations  are  similar  in  structure  and  in  meaning. 

(10]   The  ability  to  recognize  differences  (discrimination)  is  as 

important  in  the  learning  process  as  the  ability  to  recognize 
similarities  (generalization). 

(11)   The  learning  process  is  a  function  of  "the  whole  child",  and, 
as  such,  is  influenced  by  physical,  social,  emotional  as 
well  as  intellectual  factors. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  CURRICULUM 

"Secondary   education  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
society  to  be  served,    the  character  of  the  individuals  to  be  educated, 
and  the  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  practice  available.     These 
factors  are  by  no  means  static.     Society  is  always  in  process  of  develop- 
ment;   the  character  of  the  secondary  school  population  undergoes  modifi- 
cation;     and  the   sciences  upon  which  educational  theory  and  practices 
depend  constantly  furnish  ne?/  information.     Secondary  education,   however, 
like  any  other  established  agency  of  society,   is  conservative  and  tends 
to  resist  modification.     Failure  to  make  adjustments  when  the  need 
arises   leads  to  the  necessity  for  extensive  reorganization  at  irregular 
intervals.     The  evidence  is  strong  that  such  a  comprehensive  reorganiza- 
tion  is   imperative  at  the  present  time  ."  i 

Guiding  Principles 

The  organization  of  the  curriculum  should  be  accomplished  in 
harmony     with  the  functional  objectives  of  secondary  education  and  with 
the  principles  of  learning  set  forth  in  previous  chapters?  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  both  are  based  on  the  needs  of  youth,   the  nature  and  demands 
of  our  society,    and  on  the  natural  environment  of  our  province. 

The  next   step  is  to  translate  these  general  objectives  into  a 
set  of  principles  or  statements  that  will  serve  as  more  definite  guides 
in   curriculum  building.     The  list  which  follows  is  not  all-inclusive,  but 
is   intended  rather  to   emphasize  the  direction  in  which  the  Alberta  curri- 
culum should  move   in  order  to  promote  more  fully  than  it  does  at  present 
the  four  functional  objectives. 

The  attainment  of  the  ideal  in  educational  achievement  may  not 
always  be  immediately  possible^     Like  the  mariner's  star  it  may^  never- 
theless,   render  effective  guidance  in  the  present  and  ensure  interim 
achievements  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  ideal  or  ultimate  objectives. 
To  know  our  direction  of  advance  is  in  itself  progress. 

Several  of  the  principles  advanced  for  our  guidance  in  the 
development  of  the   curriculum  in  this  chapter  may  seem  extreme  and  idea 
listic.      For  this  reason  a  brief  discussion  of  their  immediate  and  more 
remote   implications   is  included;    this  is  especially  true  of  principles 
A   (1)    and  3    (l). 


A .  GENERAL  SCHOOL  ORGAN  I ZATIQN 

1.  The  school  should  be  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  educable 
youth  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  means  that  the 
secondary  school  should  make  a  determined  effort  to  provide  both 
for  the  academically- minded  student  preparing  for  university  en- 
trance, and  for  the  much  larger  group  who,  though  intending  to  go 
into  farming,  business,  or  industry,  would  nevertheless  profit 
from  several  additional  years  of  schooling.     Matriculation 
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requirements  must  not  hinder  the  development  of  a  curriculum 
sufficiently  flexible  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  non-matriculants. 

No  one  would  urge  that  this  first  principle  be  implemented 
immediately  or  on  a  compulsory  basis.  It  would  double  the  number 
of  high  school  rooms  and  teachers  and  create  an  unbearable  finan- 
cial burden.   However  we  must  remember  that  at  present  the  senior 
high  school  loses  more  than  half  of  its  potential  students.  The 
high  school  must  ponder  the  question  of  its  responsibility  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  continue  in  the  academic  program  on  a 
full  time  basis  or  who  do  not  care  to  do  so.  A  modest  start 
might  be  made  by  giving  night  school  instruction  in  specific  skills 
such  as  woodworking,  metalworking,  radio  repair,  and  dressmaking, 
as  well  as  in  academic  subjects  which  are  in  demand.  Courses  might 
be  offered,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Vancouver  Vocational  Technical 
School,  which  would  prepare  unemployed  youths  for  employment  in 
fields  in  which  openings  exist. 

The  foregoing  implies  that  the  secondary  school  be  organized 
to  furnish  socially  approved  programs  of  a  multi-track  nature 
suited  to  the  varied  needs,  backgrounds,  preferences  and  abilities 
of  all  Alberta  youth.  Our  past  experience  has  proven  that  the  non- 
matriculant  cannot  be  cared  for  under  the  various  matriculation 
patterns  but  will  require  programs  suited  to  their  own  individual 
needs.  Young  people  vary  tremendously  in  their  study  pursuits,  in 
terms  of  their  backgrounds,  preferences,  needs  and  previous  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  their  ability.  Some  are  satisfied  with  the 
academic  program  leading  toward  university  matriculation.  Many 
are  much  more  interested  in  preparing  themselves  for  farming,  home- 
making,  business,  secretarial  work,  art,  industrial  employment  and 
other  activities  of  a  vocational  and  cultural  nature.  University 
matriculation  and  professional  training  should  appeal  only  to  the 
few  since  professional  opportunities  are  strictly  limited  and 
indeed  carry  no  assured  superiority  other  than  in  a  traditional 
sense  over  the  varied  activities  suggested  above.  We  have  weakened 
our  high  school  in  recent  years  in  endeavoring  to  force  all  into 
the  severe  academic  pattern  of  university  matriculation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  young  people  who  leave  high  school  in  such 
numbers  cannot  be  retained  until  they  are  provided  courses  consis- 
tent with  their  interests  and  ambitions.  If  we  believe  that  there 
is  value  in  retaining  these  young  people  in  the  schools  for  a  year 
or  two  longer,  whether  for  vocational,  cultural  or  economic  ad- 
vantage, or  for  improvement  in  quality  of  citizenship,  we  must 
provide  the  variety  of  offerings  which  a  multi-track  program  alone 
possesses. 

(a)  The  Small  School 

The  small  school,  which  might  arbitrarily  be  defined  as  one 
having  fewer  than  150  students  or  six  teachers,  presents  a  special 
problem.  While  a  promising  start  has  been  made  in  Alberta  towards 
high  school  centralization,  the  fact  remains  that  there  will  be 
many  small  schools  in  Alberta  for  years  to  come.  At  present  the 
program  in  a  small  school  is  predominantly  academic.  It  meets  the 
needs  of  but  a  small  percentage  of  its  students.  The  urgency  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  youth  more  adequately  cannot  await  complete 
centralization.      In  the  attempt  to  adapt  the  small  high  school 
to   the  needs  of  all  youth  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  we  are  faced 
with  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  making  a  one-horse  engine 
do  a  multiple  horse  power  job.     Closer  examination  however  will 
reveal  that  there  are  several  possiblities  of  working  in  the 
direction  of  the  stated  goal, 

A  more  realistic  approach  to  matriculation  requirements  will 
have  the  effect  in  the  small  school  of  reducing  the  present  im- 
posing array  of  academic  subjects  at  all  levels  of  the  high  school 
program.      It   is  possible  for  example  that  if  Trigonometry  is 
required  as  a  preparatory  subject  for  but  one  or  two  students  it 
might  satisfy   the  demands  of  economy  and  efficiency  to  provide 
such  a  course  by  correspondence.     This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
startling  departure  from  precedent,   since  at  present  General 
Llathematics   1  is  quite  often  provided  in  this  fashion  where  only 
one  or  two  pupils  are  involved.      In  other  words  Trigonometry  will 
be  regarded  as  a  very  specific,   vocational,  preparatory  subject 
and  as  such  must  give  precedence  to  subjects  which  more  adequately 
fulfil  the  four  functional  objectives. 

A  second  possibility  lies  in  intensifying  the  matriculation 
courses  in  the  final  year.      This  presupposes  that  matriculation 
requirements  are  reduced  to  a  completely  functional  level,   i.e. 
no   subject  will  be  required  for  matriculation  unless  it  is  func 
tionally  pre   requisite  for  a  specific  faculty .     This  would  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  matriculation  requirements  for  medicine 
to   say  English,   Social  Studies,  Biology  and  Chemistry,     By  taking 
these  subjects  for  one  hour  a  day  in  the  final  year  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  program  of  Grade  X  and  XI   to  be  heavily 
weighted  with   so-called  preparatory  units,     The  time  saved  in 
Grades  X  and  XI    could  be  used  more  advantageously  for  subjects 
richer  in  life  adjustment  content. 

2,      Extracurricular  activities  should  be  organized  as  an  integral 
part  of  the   curriculum, 

Student   government  and  services  (including  traffic  patrols 
and  service   groups),  hobby  clubs   (including  those  devoted  to 
music,   art,   and  dramatics),  assemblies  and  athletics  should  be  so 
organized  that  they  give  maximum  implementation  to  the  four  func- 
tional objectives;  and  the  purposes  they  serve  should  be  clearly 
recognized  by  administrators,   staff  and  students- 

3«      Complete  guidance  services  should  be  provided. 

The   school  must  be  concerned  with  the  total  growth       physical, 
emotional,   mental,   social  and  spiritual       of  each  individual 
enrolled  in   the   school, 

U>  Administration  should  be  in  aijordance  with  democratic  principles; 
staff  and  pupils  should  participate  in  planning  and  administering 
to  a  degree   commensurate  with  their  abilities  and  responsibilities. 
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5«      Block  scheduling  to  permit  a  teacher  to  be  with  a  given  class  of 
pupils  for  two  or  more  successive  periods  is  desirable. 


B .        Curricular  Content 

1.  The  curriculum  should  be  organized  around  problems  of  contemporary 
living. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  past  is  neglected,  but  that  it 
has  value  principally  as  it  helps  to  interpret  the  present. 
Curriculum  makers  must  realize  that  a  directive  such  as  this  must 
be  applied  intelligently.     For  example,   the  contemporary-problems 
approach  is  particularly  valuable  in  patterns  designed  for  the 
non-academic   type  of  student  in  the  multi-track  system;  but  in 
the  more  formal  academic  programs  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  organization  of  content  according  to  chronological  sequence  and 
logical  progression. 

2.  Since  problems  of  contemporary  living  do  not  respect  the  boundaries 
of  traditional  subjects,  organization  of  much  of  the  content  should 
be  on  a  "broad  fields"  or  "broad  areas"  basis.     The  extent  of  this 
type  of  organization  will  vary  from  year  to  year  to  permit  adapta- 
tion to  individual  needs  and  specialization  in  narrower  fields  in 
the  later  years  of  high  school. 

3«      To  provide  for  logical  continuity  and  proper  articulation  of 
learning  experiences  a  scope-and- sequence  chart  should  be  con- 
structed for  each  subject  area  from  Grade  VII  to  Grade  XII. 

U'  The  nature  and  the  number  of  the  problems  selected  should  provide 
opportunities  for  growth  in  the  skills  and  abilities,  understand- 
ings, attitudes  and  appreciations  noted  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
four  functional  objectives.  The  prime  criterion  for  selection  of 
content  is  its  potential  contribution  to  individual  growth.  "The 
aim  of  the  school  is  not  so  much  to  teach  pupils  all  the  facts  they 
have  not  yet  mastered,  as  to  hasten  into  action  all  the  desirable 
behaviours  they  have  not  yet  attained." 


C .        Classroom  Procedures 

1.  Emphasis   should  be  on  personal  growth  rather  than  on  the  mastery  of 
subject  matter.      It  must  be  understood  that  this  change  of  emphasis 
does  not  exclude  mastery  of  subject  matter.     The  accumulation  of 
accurate,   well-organized  information  retains  its  rank  of  importance 
in  the   school  life  but  its  acquisition  must  be  regarded  as  a  means 
rather  than  an   end  in  itself. 

2.  The  classroom  teacher  must  acquire  as  detailed  information  as  possi- 
ble about  each  individual  in  his  class. 

3-      The  unit-study  method  should  form  the  main  basis  for  organizing 
learning  experiences.      (See  Chapter  on  Course  Construction) 

4«      Teachers  must  become  familiar  with  the  principles  of  group  dynamics 
and  apply  them  in  class  organization. 
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5«      Wherever  feasible  direct  experience  should  be  the  basis  of  learning, 
and  community  resources  should  be  utilized  as  much  as  is  practicable- 

6.  Where  direct  experience  is  not  practicable,   visual  aids,   recordings, 
broadcasts  and  transcriptions  should  be  used  to  make  the  vicarious 
experience  as  vivid  as  possible. 

7.  Provision   should  be  made  in  the  classroom  for  directed  study  to 
minimize  the  necessity  for  compulsory  homework. 

8.  The  application  of  the  points  above  should  insure: 

a.  that  pupils  are  active  learners  rather  than  passive  recipients 
of  information; 

b.  that  the   class  operates  on  a  democratic  basis; 

c.  that  group  methods  are  fully  utilized; 

d.  that  the   learning  experiences  are  better  adapted  to  individual 
interests  and  capacities; 

e.  that  the  most  capable  students  are  challenged  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacities; 

f .  that  opportunities  are  provided  to  discover  and  develop 
potentialities  for  leadership; 

g.  that  the  proper  emotional  tone  or  atmosphere  pervades  the 
classroom  ; 

h.      that  the   ego  needs  of  all  students  are  adequately  met. 


SUMMARY 

The   guiding  principles  of  the  curriculum  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  must  be  viewed  as  categorical  statements  of  a  more  or  less  ideal 
curricular  organization.     We  must  not  expect  to  achieve  the  ideal  overnight, 
nor  must  we  expect  these  principles  to  have  equal  validity  in  all  situations 
and  with  all  students.     They  have,   however,   the  merit  of  indicating  the 
direction  of  progress  and  constitute  a  set  of  criteria  for  evaluation  of 
present  procedures  and  proposals  for  future  reform. 

It  must  be  further  realized  that  the  program  can  be  best  achieved 
only  when  the  teacher  works  with  adequate  equipment  and  with  not  more  than 
thirty  pupils   in  a   class. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

COURSE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  following  notes  are  intended  to   serve  as  guides  to 
committees  preparing  course  outlines.     They  are  not  intended  to  esta- 
blish a  rigid  pattern  for  course  outlines.     Although  each  item  listed 
below  must  be  given   some  thought  by  members  of  curriculum  committees, 
the  order  in  which  they  appear,   and  the  stress  given  to  any  particular 
item  in  the  outline  will  be  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  course  under 
construction. 

1.  Statement  of  Objectives 

The  anticipated  outcomes  should  be  briefly  stated  in  terms  of 
specific  pupil  behavior- skills  and  abilities,  understandings  and 
attitudes. 

2.  Organization  of   content 

a.  Scope.  The  content  of  the  course  should  be  expressed  in  broad 
areas  of  study  which  are  commonly  known  as  scope  items.  The  scope 
defines  the  breadth  of  the  curriculum. 

b.  Sequence.  Organization  of  the  course  should  provide  for  con- 
tinuity (sequence)  without  destroying  flexibility  and  the  use  of 
teacher- pupil  imagination  and  initiative.  Sequence  refers  to  what 
shall  be  emphasized  at  each  grade  level.  Attaining  the  best  se- 
quence for  a  particular  course  has  proved  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  curriculum  problems.  Theoretically  it  should  be  based 
upon  progressive  stages  of  student  development,  but  there  are  very 
few  reliable  studies  of  maturation  on  which  to  determine  the  grade 
placement  of  subject  matter. 

c.  Units  of  work.  The  scope-and-sequence  pattern  should  be  fur- 
ther expressed  in  units  of  study,  work,  or  experience,  in  order  to 
provide  for  understanding  based  on  principles  and  relationships 
rather  than  on  isolated  bits  of  information. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  course  outline  is  three- 
dimensional,  the  scope  and  sequence  representing  the  first  two  dimensions, 
and  the  specific  objectives  added  as  the  third  dimension  to  give  "depth" 
or  "body"  to  the  program.  The  three  dimensions  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

a.  Scope,  the  "what"  of  the  curriculum, 

b.  Sequence,  the  "when"  of  the  curriculum, 

c.  Objectives,  the  "why"  of  the  curriculum. 


The  above  relationship  may  be  shown  diagrammati cally  as 


follows: 
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3.  Teaching  materials. 

a.  The  student  textbook,  if  one  has  been  authorized,  should 
be  carefully  described  and  briefly  outlined. 

b.  Alternative  texts  and  reference  books  should  be  listed 
and  annotated. 

c.  Lists  of  period' cals  and  useful  pamphlet  materials 
should  be  made. 

d.  Annotated  listings  of  adequate  audio-visual  aids  -  films, 
slides,  film-strips,  radio  programs,  maps,  etc.  -  should 
be  included. 

]+.     Methodology  and  Activities. 

a.  When  the  program  is  composed  of  units  of  work,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  unit  study  method  be  employed. 

b.  There  should  be  suggestions  for  a  variety  of  classroom 
techniques  and  activities  which  may  be  used  to  attain 
specified  objectives. 

c.  Techniques  suggested  should  make  adequate  provision  for 
pupil  participation,  contact  with  community  resources, 
facilities  for  research,  provision  for  extensive  enrich- 
ment and  creative  effort,  stimulation  of  good  leadership, 
coordination  with  student  activities,  and  correlation 
with  other  subject  fields. 

5.  Evaluation. 

a.  Evaluation  methods  should  be  suggested  which  should  help 
to  measure  progress  in  accordance  with,  and  in  terms  of, 
listed  outcomes. 

b.  Evaluation  methods  should  include  both  immediate  and  long- 
term  techniques. 

Notes  on  Unit  Teaching 

Unit  teaching  is  such  an  important  modern  technique  that  space 
should  be  devoted  here  to  a  review  of  its  salient  points  to  assist  both 
those  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  curricula  as  well  as  those  actively 
engaged  in  classroom  instruction. 

1.  Unit  teaching  recognizes  that  learning  takes  place  most 

effectively  in  terms  of  wholes  rather  than  fragments.  Psycho- 
logically, this  means  that  emphasis  is  placed  upon  significant 
and  comprehensive  problems,  concepts,  or  activities  rather 
than  upon  piecemeal  activities  which  the  student  must  somehow 
fit  together. 
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2.  Unit  teaching  recognizes_that  learning  takes  place  most 
effectively  when  there  is  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
goals  to  be  achieved,  and  when  there  is  full  and  free  parti- 
cipation in  planning  for  the  attainment  of  those  goals.  When 
learning  consists  mainly  of  covering  ground,  of  studying  a 
specified  number  of  pages  in  the  textbook,  or  of  filling  in 
blanks  in  a  workbook,  there  can  be  little  consciousness  of 
goals  or  participation  in  the  cooperative  planning  of  work  and 
outcomes.   It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  conditions  of  co- 
operative planning  could  be  fulfilled  unless  planning  is  done 
on  a  fairly  long-range  basis. 

3.  Unit  teaching  recognizes  the  necessity  for  providing  for  indi- 
vidual differences  in  rates  of  learning  and  interests*  Class 
investigations,  trips,  group  study,  etc.,  in  which  the  class 
work  together  are  provided  for,  and  in  addition  small  groups 
and  individual  projects  or  problems  are  encouraged. 

4..  Unit  teaching  provides  a  sound  basis  for  evaluation.  Since 
unit  teaching  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  goals  in  terms 
of  changes  of  behavior  such  as  attitudes,  understandings, 
abilities,  and  skills,  it  is  logical  that  the  unit,  rather 
than  the  month,  term,  or  school  year  should  serve  as  the  basis 
for  evaluation.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  unit  teaching  as 
it  is  being  carried  out  at  the  present  time  involves  (l)  a 
broad  comprehensive  problem,  (2)  a  series  of  related  learning 
activities  so  organized  as  to  promote  common  learnings  for  the 
entire  group. 

Usually  unit  teaching  involves  three  stages  as  follows: 
(l)  the  planning  stage  in  which  problems  are  clarified,  alternate  plans 
of  work  considered,  and  decisions  reached  as  to  how  the  group  shall  pro- 
ceed;  (2)  an  extended  working  stage  in  which  there  is  much  group  dis- 
cussion, library  research,  investigations,  experimentation,  individual 
and  committee  work,  and  the  like;  and  (3)  &  culminating  phase,  in  which 
results  are  brought  together,  conclusions  are  reached,  and  results  are 
evaluated. 

Resource  Units 

For  desirable  progress  in  unit  teaching  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  suitable  "resource  units".  In  most  schools  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
materials  that  are  appropriate  to  unit  construction.  However,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  teaching  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  organize  learning 
experiences  in  terms  of  units. 

A  resource  unit  is  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  survey,  analysis 
and  organization  of  the  possible  resources  which  a  teacher  might  use  in  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  evaluating  a  learning  unit.  In  general,  a  good  resource 
unit  would  have  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  to  provide  the  teacher  with  authentic 
and  up-to-date  information  on  a  given  unit,  and  (2)  to  suggest  appropriate 
procedures  for  teaching  and  evaluating  the  unit. 
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It  should  be  fully  understood  by  teachers  that  the  resource 
unit  is  not  simply  a  learning  unit  but  is  a  source  from  which  teachers  in 
different  localities  may  obtain  ideas,  classroom  methods,   source  material 
etc.,   on  which  learning  units  may  be  built  that  differ  one  from  the  other 
but  in  each  case  are  suitable  to  their  respective  needs. 

For  further  understanding  as  to  the  construction,  use,   and 
importance  of  resource  units  in  modern  education,   it  is  recommended  that 
the  reader  examine   some  of  the  resource  units  such  as  PIONEER  LIFE  IN 
THE  RED  RIVER,   which  have  been  produced  for  Alberta  classrooms,  and 
consult  appropriate  references.     Chapter  9,   10  and  11  of  REORGANIZING 
THE  CURRICULUM:      H.   Alberty,   (see  Bibliography),  are  particularly 
recommended. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

EVALUATION 

"Curriculum  making  and  evaluation  are  integral  and  interacting 
parts  of  the  educative  process  because  truly  comprehensive  evaluation 
provides  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  important  curricular  purposes 
are  being  realized.      This  evidence  may  lead  to  new  curricular  policies 
which  may,    in  turn,    provide  new  or  changed  objectives  to  be  evaluated  by 
new  methods  or  techniques.     Hence,   evaluation  requires  the  cooperation  of 
both  school  personnel  and  test  technicians."  1 

Evaluation,    as  applied  to  education,   is  a  relatively  new  tech- 
nical term,    introduced  to  designate  a  more  comprehensive  concept  of  mea- 
surement than  is   implied  in  conventional  tests  and  examinations.     An 
evaluation  program  should  attempt  to  provide  reliable  information  so  that 
such  questions  as   the  following  may  be  answered: 

1.  Are  we  making  any  progress? 

2.  Are  we  going  in  the  direction  of  our  goals? 

3.  Are  our  program  and  the  techniques   we  use  effective? 

A«      Is  the  educational  program  matcing  actual  changes  in  pupil 
behavior  in  the  direction  of  specific  objectives? 

The  following  criteria,   stated  by  Alberty,  are  intended  to  offer 
some   suggestions  as   to  the  kinds  of  questions  a  school  staff  might  ask 
itself: 

1.  Does  the  school   staff  as  a  group  periodically  re-examine  its  basic 
philosophy  and  statement  of  purposes? 

2.  Is  the  teaching  staff  as  a  whole  in  substantial  agreement  upon 

such  issues  as  the  meaning  of  democracy,   the  nature  of  the  individual 
and  of  learning,    the  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  community  and 
the  wider  social  group? 

3.  Are  the  purposes  of  the  various  areas  of  the  school  consistent  and 
unified? 

4..      Does  the  school  plant  and  equipment  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of 
the  avowed  purposes  of  the  school? 

5-      Are  the  textbooks,   study  materials,  and  methods  consistent  with  the 
expressed  philosophy  of  the  school? 

6.  Is  the  curriculum  of  the  school  effective  in  helping  students  to 
meet  their  needs,    explore  their  abilities  and  extend  the  range  of 
their  interests? 

7.  Is   the  program  of  school  relationships  determined  by  a  well-developed 
philosophy  that  gives  unity  to  the  life  of  the  school-community? 

8.  Does  the  school  provide  adequately  for  democratic  living  on  the  part 
of   students,    in  accordance  with  its  avowed  adherence  to  democratic 
values? 


1-  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research:  Monroe.    P.  4.68. 
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9«      Is  Guidance  an  integral  part  of  the  total  interrelated  school 
program,   or  a  function  which  has  grown  up  in  isolation? 

10.      Are  tests,   examinations,  and  student-accounting  practices  consis- 
tent with  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  school? 


Characteristics  of  an  Evaluation  Program 

With  the  above  criteria  as  guides,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  list  some  characteristics  of  a  good  evaluation  program.     An  effective 
evaluation  program  must  function  within  the  framework  of  a  philosophy  of 
education.     The  philosophy  that  school  system  formulates  and  puts  into 
operation  should  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  type  of  evaluation  pro- 
gram that  will  be  used.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  need  to  accept  a 
philosophy  of  education  which  is  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual 
and  the  demands  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part,  that  the  curriculum 
should  provide  for  differences  within  and  among  individuals,  and  that 
teachers  should  be  looked  upon  as  leaders  of  pupil  activities.     Learning 
is  purposeful  and  results  from  a  continuous  interaction  of  the  individual 
with  his  environment.     Subject  matter  is  an  essential  tool  in  the  learning 
process,    the  materials  with  which  pupils  work  in  their  learning  activities. 

An  effective  evaluation  program  will  operate  within  the  framework 
of  the  following  principles: 

1.  There  is  a  need  for  an  approach  that  leads  to  improvement.     Periodic 
checking  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  will  indicate  places  where 
improvement  is  necessary. 

2.  Fair  and  valid  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  which  the  school  is  expected  to  attain.     Two 
questions  should  be  asked,  first,   'What  are  we  trying  to  do?"  and 
second,   "What  evidence  can  we  get  to  indicate  how  well  we  are  doing?" 

3 •     Evaluation  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  growth  of  the  pupil  in 
learning  to   satisfy  his  needs  in  a  socially-accepted  manner. 

J+.     Evaluation  should  be  thought  of  as  a  continuous  program.     If  we  consi- 
der education  to  be  directed  growth  or  a  continuous  modification  of 
behavior,   then  only  a  continuous  appraisal  can  be  adequate. 

5.  Evaluation  of  the  school  program  necessitates  the  cooperation  of 
students,   teachers,  and  all  other  school  workers.     Since  the  real  pur- 
pose of  evaluation  is  to  improve  the  educational  program  of  the  school 
and  to  make   it  more  efficient,   every  individual  involved  must  be  an 
active  participant.     Such  an  approach  is  in  keeping  with  democratic 
procedures  of  education. 

6.  The  learner  has  an  important  role  in  the  evaluation  process.     Learning 
is  an  active  process;   the  learner  must  recognize  the  goal  as  important 
to  himself  and  determine  his  own  needs  with  respect  to  the  goal.     The 
trend  toward   self -evaluation  is  one  of  the  significant  features  of  recent 
developments   in  evaluations. 
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7.      The  methods  of   summarizing  and  interpreting  the  evidence  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  appraisals  are  a  fundamental  part  of  an  evaluation 
program. 

The  single  mark  so  frequently  used  in  schools  today  is  inade- 
quate;   it  does  not  indicate  what  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of 
students  are.      Consequently,   such  a  procedure  does  not  indicate 
the  points  where   improvement  affecting  the  child's  entire  program  is 
needed.      A  plan   should  "be  developed  for  summarizing  data  which  will 
be  analytical  and  which  will  serve  to  describe  clearly  the  factors 
that  should  be   given  greater  consideration. 

Procedure  for  Developing  an  Evaluation  Program 

The  following  procedure  outlines  consecutive  steps  in  planning 
and  developing  an   evaluation  program; 

1.  Formulate   the  objectives  for  the  course  or  unit  of  work. 

It  should  be  fully  understood  that  the  evaluation  program  must 
be  built  around  the  objectives  of  the  course.     The  planning  of  work 
in  developing  a  unit  of  instruction  should  include  formulating  speci- 
fic aims  and  objectives  which  the  teacher  hopes  to  accomplish.     If 
teaching  is  successful  pupil  growth  will  be  in    harmony   with  the 
anticipated  outcomes.     Pupil  participation  in  formulating  the  purposes 
and  outcomes  of  teaching  is  essential. 

2.  Define  the  learning  experience  which  will  develop  the  desired  aims. 

When  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  the  objectives  of  the  course 
are  determined  and  fully  understood,   the  next  step  is  to  describe 
specific  learning  situations  that  vail  contribute  to  attaining  the 
expressed  aims.      This,  again,   should  be  a  cooperative  activity  of 
students  and  teachers. 

3-  State  the  aims  in  terms  of  pupil  behavior. 

This  involves  analyzing  and  defining  the  type  of  behavior 
desired  as  the  outcome  of  the  learning  experiences.     The  teachers 
must  know  what   student  reactions  to  expect  as  the  result  of  teaching. 
When  a  course  or  unit  of  instruction  is  organized  certain  definite 
objectives  are   set  up  to  be  accomplished.     The  behavior  patterns  will 
give  rise  to  many  questions.      What  type  of  behavior  should  result  from 
experiences  provided  in  the  course?     What  information,   skills,   habits, 
attitudes,   and  ways  of  thinking  characterize  growth  toward  the  objec- 
tive? 

A •  Measure   evidence  of  the  desired  behavior . 

Actual  methods  of  measurement  are  essential  to  determine  whether 
there  is  evidence  of  growth  toward  the  objectives.     To  be  most  effectives, 
evaluation  must  begin  during  the  planning  of  the  unit  to  determine  the 
status  of  the   students  before  instruction  begins.     It  is  necessary  to 
indicate  the  degree  and  direction  of  growth  during  the  learning  period, 
in  order  to  determine  the  final  outcome  in  terms  of  effectiveness  of 
teaching.      Determining  the  extent  and  direction  of  growth  is  the  process 
of  evaluation. 
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5-         Make  a  record  of  evaluation  results. 

A  broad  evaluation  program  will  include  many  practical 
instruments  for  appraising  the  specified  phases  of  pupil  behavior. 
The  instruments  of  appraisal  might  include  achievement,  attitude, 
personality,  and  character  tests,  rating  scales,  questionnaires, 
interviews,  controlled  observation  techniques,  anecdotal  records 
and  sound  recordings.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  certain 
devices  will  apply  more  readily  to  the  evaluation  of  certain 
growths  than  will  others.  The  objectives  of  any  given  course  are 
so  broad  and  include  growth  in  so  many  areas  that  no  single  type  of 
evaluation  instrument  can  possibly  cover  them  all.  Tests  are  con- 
structed to  measure  certain  characteristics  in  a  given  area;  addi- 
tional devices  should  be  used  for  other  purposes  until  a  complete 
evaluation  program  has  been  established. 

Recording  evaluation  results  is  an  all  important  phase  of 
student  appraisal.  Information  acquired  must  be  recorded  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  available  for  future,  as  well  as  immediate7use. 
If  evaluation  begins  and  ends  with  every  teacher  througnout  the 
student's  school  career,  very  little  lasting  benefit  will  result 
from  it.   There  should  be  provided  a  simple,  systematic,  and  cumula- 
tive method  of  recording  results.  The  student's  cumulative  record 
should  provide  a  picture  or  profile  that  will  show  his  growth  from 
year  to  year  in  all  aspects  of  development. 

6.         Interpret  the  records. 

Interpretation  of  results  at  the  time  they  are  recorded  may  be 
valuable  for  future  use,  but  the  facts  and  the  interpretation  should 
be  kept  separate.  When  interpretations  are  made  they  should  be 
labelled  as  such  in  order  that  they  will  not  be  confused  with  actual 
facts.   In  general,  it  is  considered  better  practice  to  limit  cumu- 
lative records  to  facts,  with  a  description  of  the  circumstances 
involved,  and  leave  the  interpretation  to  the  person  using  the  record. 

The  interpretation  of  results  determines  the  success  of  the 
evaluation  program.  Every  teacher  should  acquire  skill  in  interpreting 
data  provided  by  the  various  methods  of  evaluation.  Familiarity  with 
a  wide  variety  of  evaluation  techniques  is  essential  because  the 
significance  of  data  is  closely  related  to  the  method  used  in  acquiring 
and  recording  them. 
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